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EDITORIALS 


We  must  have  an  athletic  field.  What  are  the  people  of 
Woburn  coming  to  when  they  allow  the  young  men  of  the 
city  to  risk  their  lives  and  limbs  playing  football  in  a 
swamp?  Where  is  their  pride?  They  themselves  would 
not  be  willing  to  work  in  a  death-trap  yet  they  are  willing 
that  the  future  citizens  of  Woburn  and  their  own  sons 
play  football  in  a  lake.  The  new  football  uniforms  will 
have  to  be  changed  to  bathing  suits  unless  this  condition 
is  remedied. 

Our  loyal  citizens  and  taxpayers  wouldn’t  buy  a  new 
Ford  if  they  knew  that  they  couldn’t  buy  gasoline;  then 
why  do  they  hire  a  first-class  football  coach  when  they 
well  know  that  there  is  ho  place  to  do  any  coaching. 

It  is  high  time  for  our  citizens  to  start  a  campaign  for 
a  new  athletic  field  and  push  it  to  the  limit  . 

— Kendall  Luey  Johnson. 


Why  not  a  basketball  team  at  Woburn  High?  Our 
neighboring  towns  have  them.  It  is  a  fine,  peppy  sport  and 
we  have  the  material.  The  interroopi  and  interclass 
games  played  last  winter  prove  that.  With  the  players 
who  have  received  experience  in  the  Church  League  and 
those  who  belong  to  one  of  the  local  National  Guard 


units  Woburi^  High  could  develop  a  basketball  team  that 
would  be  the  envy  of  the  county,  the  boys  are  willing. 
Again  we  ask,  “Why  not?” 

— K.  L.  Johnson. 


IN  MEMORIAM 

The  school  has  been  saddened  by  the  passing  of  a 
member  of  the  Faculty.  Mr.  Chandler  was  always  a 
ready  and  willing  helper  of  the  Reflector  Staff.  The  pre¬ 
sent  staff  feel  they  have  lost  an  able  assistant  and  true 
friend.  They  wish  to  express  their  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 


From  the  English  Class  1C 

Pupil  to  teacher:  I  didn’t  do  my  lesson  last  night  be¬ 
cause  papa  didn’t  have  time. 

Taken  from  a  student’s  paper 
How  does  a  cat  catch  a  sparrow  ? 

He  goes  up  the  tree  and  waits  for  the  bird  to  come. 


FALL 

Nature  has  again  brought  forth  her  box  of  paints  and 
she  is  endeavoring  to  satisfy  her  love  for  color  by  spread- 
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ii^’  the  gloi’ious  reds  oranges  and  rich  browns  everywhere. 

Here  is  a  tree  just  glowing  with  a  cloak  of  brightest 
scarlet,  while  the  one  next  to  it  resembles  a  huge  golden 
ball  speckled  with  orange  and  brown. 

Everywhere  there  is  a  riot  of  color,  emblems  of  harvest 
and  happiness,  each  tree  seemingly  trying  to  outdo  the 
oshers  with  brilliant  color  schemes. 

A  flaming  deflance  to  the  cold  winter  winds  which  are 
coming ! 

— Ruth  J.  Arthur. 


Students,  sit  up  and  take  notice.  Do  you  realize  that 
your  school  spirit  is  displayed  much  more  in  the  paper 
which  travels  to  different  schools  through  Exchange  De¬ 
partments  than  in  any  other  way?  Just  think  a  bit 
about  it. 

Listen!  Here  it  is  put  in  a  direct  question  to  you. 
Would  you  like  to  have  a  poor  “Reflector”  go  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  school  which  has  received  exchanges  even  from 
England  ? 

Why  is  it  that  pupils  who  are  endowed  with  the  ability 
to  write  do  not  even  try  to  make  contributions?  We,  the 
staff,  would  have  little  to  do  to  go  to  each  individual  and 
beg  him  for  articles  and  stories  when  he  does  not  care 
whether  the  “Reflector”  is  a  success  or  not.  Get  busy 
with  your  pens — all  ye  who  read! 

Thfcre  are  many  things  which  appear  in  class  that  would 
make  many  readers  roar  with  mirth  if  they  were  only 
published. 

Now  in  our  next  number  let  us  see  if  we  can  wake  up  a 
bit,  shake  off  the  laziness  and  have  a  worth  while  “Reflec¬ 
tor”  of  which  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  but  of  which  we 
shall  be  proud.  — Robert  Kroepsch. 


PUBLIC  PRIDE 

Perhaps  the  most  convenient  and  easiest  way  to  get  rid 
of  paper  and  any  other  kind  of  rubbish  is  to  drop  it 
wherever  you  might  be,  but  it  also  is  careless  and  shift¬ 
less.  One  should  have  pride  in  public  property  such  as 
streets,  parks  and  school  grounds  and  help  to  keep  them 
clejin.  You  would  not  throw  paper  around  your  own 
house,  why  should  you  throw  it  upon  public  property  ? 

Sometime  you  might  be  showing  a  visitor  around  town, 
pointing  out  the  public  buildings  etc.  with  pride,  even 
though  they  aren’t  the  best  that  there  are.  If  your 
visitor  says  he  has  some  better  in  his  town  be  optimistic 
and  reply  that  thpy  will  be  better  before  long.  After  ail 
it  isn’t  the  buildings  nor  streets  nor  the  parks,  it’s  the 
spirit  that’s  behind  them. 

— Donald  Preble  ICS. 


LOYALTY  TO  SCHOOL 

By  being  loyal  to  school  we  mean  that  every  boy  and 
girl  should  obey  the  I'ules  of  the  school.  It  is  our  duty  to 
obey  the  laws  of  the  country  and  we  would  make  better  citi¬ 
zens  if  we  started  right  in  our  school.  In  the  first  place  the 
teacher  knows  best.  If  she  thinks  we  need  a  little  help 
in  any  subject  and  that  we  should  come  back  at  three 
ten,  we  should  not  grumble  because  we  miss  a  show  or 


any  other  amusement,  but  only  be  too  glad  to  strengthen 
our  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Then  there  are  the  rules 
against  whispering  in  rooms  and  corridors  which  should  be 
obeyed.  Then  there  are  the  athletic  teams  and  even  though 
they  are  not  as  good  as  the  other  teams  we  should  get 
behind  them  and  cheer  them  for  they  are  trying  hard  to 
put  Woburn  High  on  the  athletic  map.  The  boys  who  go 
around  knocking  the  team  are  generally  the  boys  who  do 
little  cheering  for  their  team.  Be  loyal  to  your  team  and 
s  hool  by  getting  behind  both  and  cheering  them  on  to 
victory.  — F.  Carroll. 


The  Bookkeeping  Machine,  a  recent  gift  of  the  Wo¬ 
burn  National  Bank  to  the  school,  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  Commercial  section.  The  school  is  very  grateful 
and  appreciates  the  generosity  of  the  bank  in  giving  us  this 
new  machine. 


THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION 

Education.  In  that  word  is  represented  the  cauuse  of 
the  advance  of  man  from  his  primitive  condition  to  the 
present  state  of  civilization.  The  anxiety  to  learn  the 
why  and  how  has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
forts  of  the  present  day.  This  ambition  to  learn  has  been 
fufilled  through  education. 

The  educated  person  is  able  to  think  and  do  things 
for  himself.  He  does  not  have  to  depend  on  someone  else. 

Not  only  is  the  welfare  of  the  individual  guaranteed 
but  also  the  stability  of  the  government  is  insured  if  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  are  educated.  If  the  voters 
in  a  country  are  educated  they  can  act  independently  and 
intelligently  on  the  matters  which  are  their  duty  to  de¬ 
cide.  If  a  large  majority  of  the  people  are  educated  they 
can  not  be  led  by  a  small  minority  who  are  seeking  their 
own  interests. 

Education  is  the  greatest  single  factor  in  the  advance 
of  civilization.  Through  education  commerce  will  be  in¬ 
creased  and  a  more  congenial  relation  will  be  established 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

— Henry  Blake. 


DON’T  BE  DISCOURAGED,  TRY  AGAIN 

I  wonder  how  many  pupils  have  said,  “Oh,  I’m  not 
going  to  send  anything  in  for  the  Refector  because  it  is 
never  put  in  anyway.”  I  would  just  like  to  say  to  them, 
“Try  again.”  I  have  tried  not  once  but  many  times  and 
none  have  been  accepted  yet,  .but  that  is  just  the  reason 
I’m  going  to  try  harder  this  time. 

Just  to  show  you  how  discouraging  it  is  sometimes  I 
shall  try  to  tell  you  just  how  many  times  I  have  tried. 

In  my  Freshman  year  I  sent  in  two  articles  each  time. 
My  Junior  year  I  sent  in  six  articles  because  I  could  see 
how  “bare”  our  paper  had  been  before.  This  year  I  shall 
try  harder  than  ever  before  for  this  will  be  my  last  chance. 

I  know  people  in  three  or  four  of  the  schools  with  whom 
we  exchange  and  they  have  laughed  and  made  fun  of  our 
paper.  Now  can’t  we  show  them  that  we  have  some  school 
spirit?  We  have  talent,  and  school  spirit  all  right  but  our 
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one  great  fault  is  that  we  get  discouraged  too  easily.  A 
quitter  never  reached  success. 

— Grace  Cadwell. 


A  CLASS  IS  KNOWN  BY  ITS  COURTESY  . 

It  seems  almost  impossible  to  judge  a  class  because 
of  its  size  and  the  varied  characters  of  the  persons  con¬ 
stituting  this  class,  but  a  few  discourteous  class-ntates  are 
sure  to  spoil  your  class  standard. 

Many  little  courteous  acts  are  not  rewarded;  one  is 
likely  to  place  them  under  the  title  of  duty.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  discourteous  acts  will  call  forth  much  comment. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  solution:  a  boistrous,  discourteous 
person  attracts  attention  by  his  acts  which  amaze  the  spec¬ 
tators.  He  is  singled  out,  his  mark  is  originality  through 
rudeness,  whereas  the  courteous  person  is  unseen. 

A  class  is  likely  to  be  judged  by  the  conspicuous  acts 
of  discourtesy,  not  by  the  majority  of  courteous  acts. 

Another  bit  of  class  etiquette  should  be  observed,  that 
of  extending  your  wish  for  success  to  other  classes  when 
they  undertake  some  class  affair. 

Why  jeer  at  other  classes  ?  They  are  human  and 
have  feelings  just  as  you  have.  They  have  class  pride 
and  wish  for  the  success  of  their  class  as  you  wish  for  the 
success  of  yous.  We  resent  slurs  and  ridicule  directed 
toward  us  from  other  classes,  more  than  the  criticism  of 
class  members.  Do  not  gloat  over  the  failure  of  other 
classes  to  succeed,  rather  console  and  encourage  them  not 
to  despair. 

Do  not  forget  that  we  are  all  attending  school  for 
education,  to  develop  our  minds,  and  indirectly  through 
association  with  class-mates,  to  develop  our  characters. 

We  can  never  achieve  a  likeable  personality  if  we 
hold  our  particular  class  standard  foremost  and  judge 
without  recognizing  the  view  of  other  classes. 

Let  us  join  in  a  union  of  good  fellowship  and  wish 
success  to  every  class.  L.  D.  S.  ’28. 


THE  WOBURN  HIGH  SCHOOL  BATTALION 

Our  battalion  is  larger  than  ever  this  year.  With  the 
formation  of  the  band  as  a  company  we  have  two  addi¬ 
tional  officers  making  a  total  of  twenty-four  officers.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  battalion  will  be  better 
this  year  than  ever  before.  We  intend  to  try  to  make  it 
so. 

We  are  proud  of  the  work  of  the  band  in  adding  color 
to  the  football  games.  They  deserve  praise. 

The  list  of  commissioned  officers  of  the  battalion  is 
as  follows: 

Major,  Kendall  Luey  Johnson 
Adjutant  (1st  Lieut.),  Calvin  Elmer  Pearsons 

Supply  Officer  (2nd  Lieut.)  Louis  Joseph  Pecora 
Company  A 

Captain,  Anthony  LeClair  Hardcastle 

1st  Lieut.,  James  Frederick  McCauley 

2nd  Lieut.,  Stephen  Chester  Mclnerny 
Company  B 


Captain,  Thomas  Edward  Caulfield 
1st  Lieut,  Richard  Calder  Eliott 
2nd  Lieut.,  James  Edward  Dulong 
Company  C 
Captain,  Thomas  James  Jones 
1st  Lieut,  Edward  Moore  Leen 
2nd  Lieut.,  Walter  Leo  Kelley 
Company  D 

Captain,  Henry  Donald  Blake 
1st  Lieut.,  Leo  Anthony  Donovan 
2nd  Lieut.,  Harold  Guy  Wheaton 
Company  E 

Captain,  Frank  Dwight  Newcomb 
1st  Lieut.,  James  Franklin  Carroll 
2nd  Lieut.,  Edward  George  Curtis 
Company  F 

Captain,  Lawrence  James  McKillop 
1st  Lieut.,  Bernard  Scott 
2nd  Lieut.,  William  E.  Brown 

Band 

Captain,  John  Marshall  Levis 

1st  Lieut.,  Joseph  Donaldson  Cummirigs 

2nd  Lieut.,  Charles  Oscar  Christenson 


THE  SOCIAL  CLUB 

We  all  realize  how  monotonous,  tedious,  uninteresting 
and  inactive  our  school  career  would  be  if  we  didn’t  have 
some  outside  interests.  “All  work  and  no  play,  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy.” 

Besides  football,  baseball  and  our  school  parties  we 
ha"e  added  the  “Social  Club”  to  our  curriculum.  This 
Club  was  organized  for  your  own  good,  why  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it? 

We  have  had  two  open  meetings  already,  both  were 
wall  attended  and  it  certainly  was  gratifying  to  see  so 
many  there. 

During  the  year,  under  Miss  White’s  supervision,  we 
hope  to  present  a  play.  Debates  will  also  play  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  our  programs.  After  each  meeting  a  com- 
mitttee  is  appointed  to  supply  entertainment  for  the  com¬ 
ing  meeting.  The  meetings  are  to  be  held  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  every  other'  Monday  at  1.15. 

Come  and  join!  We  know  you  will  enjoy  yourself,  be- 
fcome  acquainted  with  other  pupils  and  attain  that  most 
valuable  asset,  sociability.  Let’s  make  this  year’s  Club  a 
success  so  that  next  year’s  students  may  follow  our  ex¬ 
ample^  — Edith  Young. 


,  THE  HALLOWE'EN  PARTY 

On  Thursday  evening,  October  27,  the  Commercial 
divisions  were  hosts  at  a  delightful  party  held  in  the  As¬ 
sembly  Hall.  The  school  was  well  represented  by  all 
classes  who  enjoyed  the  very  fine  program  presented,  and 
dancing  afterward.  Miss  Hart  and  the  committee  are  to 
be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  the  party. 

Woburn  High  congratulates  Norman  Paulsen  I,  foF 
winning  the  prize  awarded  for  accuracy  and  efficiency  i* 
typewriting  by  the  Underwood  Typewriter  Co.  We  ar« 
very  proud  of  your  fine  work,  Norman. 


Our  Social  Club  President 


MISS  EDITH  YOUNG 
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THE  YOUNG  RESCUER 

“Tim,  Tim  git  op,”  wailed  the  hysterical  Mrs.  Daley  to 
her  husband.  “Can’t  ye  shmell  shmoak?” 

Poor,  tired,  sleepy  old  Tim  collected  his  wits  and 
jumped  out  of  bed.  “Phew,  but  ’tis  cold  out  here,  and  ye 
waking  me  op  this  time  o’  the  mornin,”  he  howled,  as  he 
glanced  at  the  clock  which  said  12.15. 

“Tim  Daley,”  cried  Mrs.  Daley  again,  who  was  now 
dressing,  “git  into  yer  clothes  an  call  Jeanne.” 

Jeanne  was  a  girl  from  the  country,  but  because  of 
illness  at  her  country  home  she  was  staying  with  her  aunt 
and  uncle  through  the  winter  months. 

Disgusted  Tim  did  as  he  was  told  and  hurried  into  the 
room  of  his  niece,  Jeanne  Harcomb. 

“Jeanne,”  cried  Tim,  “git  op!  the  wife  dhraims  the 
house  is  on  fire.”  “Can  ye  ’magine  that?” 

No  more  had  to  be  said,  Jeanne  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
was  into  her  brown  knickers  and  heavy  dark  blue  woolen 
sweater  in  a  minute.  She  was  fifteen  and  she  knew  the 
danger  of  the  word  “fire”  in  a  three-story  tenement  block. 
Quickly  she  made  her  way  to  the  room  of  her  aunt  Delia 
Daley.  Sure  enough  she  could  smell  smoke  now.  Tim 
could,  too,  as  his  expression  proved. 

Tim  opened  the  windows  wide,  and  all  three  peered  out 
into  the  cold,  dark,  January  morning. 

“Look!”  cried  Jeanne,  pointing  to  the  lower  basement 
directly  under  them,  “see  how  the  flames  burst  out.” 

“Oh,  ’tis  terrible,”  cried  the  excited  Delia,  and  she 
fainted  dead  away. 

Jeanne  knew  something  must  be  done,  for  the  flames 
would  soon  work  up  to  where  they  were  located.  “Uncle 
Tim,”  said  the  frightened  Jeanne,  “we  will  have  to  carry 
her.”  “I-I-I’ll  do  the  karring,”  cried  nervous  Tim.  “Ye 
lead  the  way  fer  us  to  go,  child,  and  we’ll  come  out  all 
right.” 

Jeanne  obeyed  instantly.  She  wrapped  a  large  blan¬ 
ket  around  Mrs.  Daley,  and  they  both  proceeded  toward  the 


lower  floor.  Jeanne,  feeling  her  way  in  the  darkness,  and 
following  closely  behind  Tim  carrying  his  unconscious  wife. 

At  last  they  reached  safety.  But  how  cold  it  was! 
It  would  not  do  for  Mrs.  Daley  to  stay  there. 

Tim  ran  to  a  nearby  garage  and  telephoned  for  the 
ambulance.  A  few  minutes  later  Mrs.  Daley  was  resting 
comfortably  in  the  hospital. 

The  fire  department  had  arrived  and  there  were  crowds 
of  people  everywhere. 

Jeanne  had  lost  Tim  in  all  the  excitement,  and  had 
made  her  way  to  the  front  of  the  crowd,  where  she  stood 
frightened  and  cold  at  the  scene  that  she  beheld. 

Such  a  fire  as  it  was!  It  seemed  as  if  every  one  was 
shouting  orders!  The  crowd  was  roped  off,  but  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  shout  and  make  noise.  The  policemen  found  it 
very  difficult  to  control  the  excited  crowd,  and  every  now 
and  then  they  cried,  “Keep  back,  keep  back.” 

There  were  huge  water  towers  throwing  tons  of  water 
on  the  burning  building  but  with  little  effect. 

The  firemen  scaled  the  high  ladder  and  dropped  half- 
fainting  men  and  women  and  hysterical  children  into  out¬ 
stretched  nets. 

In  many  windows  there  could  be  seen  frantic  people 
begging  to  be  saved,  and  others  on  the  verge  of  leaping  to 
the  ground.  This  was  all  too  much  for  Jeanne.  She  spied 
one  little  fellow  about  seven,  standing  near  one  of  the  open 
windows  and  crying.  Between  the  half  broken  sobs  she 
heard  him  say,  “Mother,  mother,  save  me.” 

“There  are  not  enough  firemen,”  thought  Jeanne. 
Many  are  operating  the  huge  water  towers,  the  remainder 
of  them  are  busy  rescuing  other  people.  Perhaps  this 
small  boy  will  be  overlooked.  Will  he  be  left  to  perish 
up  there?  No,  not  if  I  can  help  him!” 

She  knew  the  danger  she  would  have  to  undergo,  but 
still  there  was  a  strong  desire  to  keep  this  little  fellow 
from  such  an  awful  fate. 

The  policeman  standing  near  her  turned  again  to  quiet 
the  distracted  crowd.  “This  is  just  the  time,”  thought 
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Jeanne.  Quickly  she  slipped  away  from  the  crowd,  made 
her  way  underneath  the  rope  and  around  to  the  back  of 
the  tenement  block.  She  knew  the  way  well,  as  all  of  the 
rooms  were  built  on  the  same  plan  as  her  aunt’s  apart¬ 
ment. 

She  opened  the  door  and  started  up  the  back  stairway. 
Flames  were  bursting  forth  on  both  sides  of  the  stairs  on 
the  first  floor.  Great  volumes  of  dense  smoke  were  circling 
around  above  her.  “If  I  can  only  go  up  the  stairs,  for  it’s 
the  only  chance  of  saving  him,”  thought  Jeanne.  She 
started  out  keeping  in  the  middle  of  the  stairway  and  at 
last  reached  the  little  boy’s  room.  Wood  was  crackling  all 
around  her,  panes  of  glass  were  breaking  and  flying  in  all 
directions. 

She  hurried  to  the  window,  caught  the  boy  in  her  arms 
and  called  loudly  to  the  firemen.  “My  sister,  my  sister,” 
gasped  the  half  choked  boy,  “she’s  in  bed.”  Jeanne  thm 
dropped  the  boy  carefully  from  the  third  story  window  into 
the  outstretched  net  below. 

“His  sister,’’  thought  Jeanne,  as  she  ran  toward  the 
bed,  wondering  how  she  could  save  her.  There  on  the  bed 
lay  a  pale-faced  little  girl.  “Is  she  dead?”  wondered 
Jeanne,  as  she  lifted  the  baby  in  her  arms  and  wrapped  a 
large  blanket  around  her.  No,  she  was  not  dead  for  she 
moved.  “Well,”  thought  Jeanne,  “she  must  have  been 
overcome  by  the  smoke.”  It  would  be  impossible  to  go 
back  to  the  window  for  it  was  now  a  mass  of  flames. 

She  wrapped  a  large  blanket  around  herself,  and  with 
the  baby  under  one  arm,  she  crawled  on  her  knees  keeping 
very  close  to  the  wall.  Jeanne  had  now  reached  the  second 
floor  in  safety,  and  was  venturing  toward  the  first  floor, 
but  the  stairs  were  all  ablaze.  “Oh  dear,”  she  thought, 
“if  I  could  only  save  the  baby.”  She  turned  away  from 
the  blazing  stairway  and  proceeded  into  one  of  the  apart¬ 
ments  on  the  second  floor.  When  passing  through  the  door 
the  blanket  which  was  wrapepd  around  her  caught  Are. 
She  quickly  flung  it  on  the  floor  and  ran  to  the  open  win¬ 
dow.  There  in  the  second  story  window  was  the  same 
little  face  and  form  as  was  seen  a  few  minutes  before  in 
the  apartment  above.  How  the  crowd  cheered  and  shout¬ 
ed!  How  refreshing  the  air  felt  once  again! 

Jeanne  dropped  the  baby  very  carefully  into  the  net. 
The  heat  was  becoming  intense,  and  she  was  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted. 

Gathering  herself  together  she  jumped  and  landed  in 
the  net  below  unconscious.  She  was  taken  to  the  hospital 
and  placed  in  a  bed  near  her  Aunt  Delia,  who  had  by  this 
time  partly  recovered  from  the  shock. 

Meanwhile,  the  Are  was  raging  furiously,  and  second 
and  third  alarms  were  sounded.  The  alarms  brought 
many  of  the  firemen  from  neighboring  towns  to  the  scene. 

Sparks  were  flying  everywhere,  and  dropping  on  many 
nearby  buildings.  The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  kept 
wet  continually,  to  prevent  the  Are  from  spreading. 

The  firemen  worked  hard  all  night  pouring  on  water, 
chopping  away  portions  of  the  building,  and  rushing  here 
and  there,  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  devouring  blaze. 

Morning  drew  near;  the  crowds  of  people  were  still 
there.  The  tenement  block  was  in  ruins.  Every  window 
was  broken,  doors  were  smashed,  and  many  of  the  walls 


were  caved  in.  Many  people  were  injured,  but  no  deaths 
were  reported.  The  streets  were  covered  with  mud,  water 
and  bits  of  charcoal. 

When  Jeanne  recovered,  the  city  paid  her  a  substantial 
reward,  and  also  gave  her  a  beautiful  medal  for  her  great 
bravery. 

Everyone,  both  young  and  old,  paid  homage  to  that 
young  rescuer,  who  so  bravely  fought  back  fear,  and  saved 
two  children  in  that  terrible  midnight  fire. 

— Florence  May  Carroll  ’30. 


CAMPCRAFT 

There  is  nothing  like  camping  out  over  night,  or  even 
in  the  day-time.  One  can  do  this  when  belonging  to  a 
lively  boy’s  organization. 

Any  one  who  has  witnessed  a  real  camp-fire  and  par¬ 
ticipated  in  its  fun  as  well  as  seriousness  will  never  forget 
it.  The  huge  fire  shooting  up  its  tongues  of  flame  into  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  the  perfect  shower  of  golden  rain, 
the  company  of  happy  boys  around  it.  The  great,  dark 
background  of  piny  woods,  and  the  weird  light  of  the  moon 
over  all,  the  singing,  the  yells,  the  stories,  the  fun,  and 
the  serious  word  at  the  close,  is  a  happy  experience  long 
to  be  remembered. 

The  camp-fire  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  telling 
of  stories — good  stories  well  told.  Indian  legends,  war 
stories,  ghost  stories,  detective  stories;  also  stories  of 
heroism,  the  history  of  great  men,  a  talk  about  the  stars, 
and  countless  others,  too  numerous  to  mention.  Do  not 
draw  out  the  telling  of  a  story.  Make  the  story  life-like. 

When  the  embers  are  glowing,  then  is  the  time  for 
toasting  marslimallows,  if  one  wishes  to.  Obtain  a  long 
stick  sharpened  to  a  point,  fasten  a  marshmallow  on  the 
end,  hold  it  over  the  embers,  until  the  marshmallow  ex¬ 
pands,  and  oh,  boy!  what  a  treat! 

This  sort  of  life  is  what  makes  the  man  of  to-morrow, 
and  what  makes  a  boy  strong  and  sturdy,  both  physically 
and  mentally.  — Sidney  J.  Paine. 


THE  HAPPY  LITTLE  SCHOOL  GIRL 

Her  name  was  Betty  and  she  lived  in  the  little  town 
of  Southboro.  Everyone  knew  and  loved  her  because  she 
was  always  so  cheerful  and  happy. 

When  Betty  was  a  very  little  girl  she  had  been  sick 
for  a  long  time,  and  the  disease  left  her  with  one  foot 
smaller  than  the  other.  When  she  was  sixteen  and  a 
junior  in  the  Southboro  High  School  she  was  operated  upon 
in  the  hope  that  her  foot  might  be  restored  to  its  normal 
condition. 

All  Betty’s  school  mates  and  friends  were  sorry  when 
she  had  to  go  away  to  the  hospital  and  they  all  tried  to  do 
things  that  would  make  her  happy. 

On  certain  days,  groups  of  girls  from  the  school  would 
go  to  visit,  planning  to  make  her  gay  and  happy,  but  Betty 
was  always  so  gay  herself  that  there  was  nothing  they 
could  do  to  help  her. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  she  was  out  of  the  hospital 
but  when  she  returned  to  school,  a  party  was  given  in  her 
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honor.  Committees  ■w's:re  chosen  for  decoration,  refresh¬ 
ments,  games,  music,  etc.,  and  a  very  delightful  time  was 
planned.  Everyone  was  at  the  party  to  welcome  Betty 
back.  One  of  her  teachers  made  a  short  speech  before 
the  games  were  started  and  she  referred  to  Betty  as  “the 
happy  little  school  girl”  and  after  that  the  name  stuck 'to 
her. 

It  was  a  very  happy  little  girl  that  went  home  to  bed 
that  night;  and  just  before  Betty’s  mother  put  her  light 
out,  Betty  said,  “Oh,  mother  I’m  so  happy.  I  never  knew 
everyone  knew  I  was  happy  but  they  do,  don’t  they?” 

— D.  Nelson. 


DEATH  WAS  DEATHLESS 

Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  A  heavy  pounding  came  like  an 
avalanche  on  room  number  thirteen.  A  very  sleepy  look¬ 
ing  individual  rose  from  the  comfortable  bed  and  opened 
the  door.  In  the  semi-darkness  the  boy  discerned  four 
dark  figures,  masked. 

A  heavy  hand  fell  on  the  terrified  boy  and  dragged  him 
roughly  forward.  “Is  this  him?”  asked  the  foremost  one. 
“Yes,”  came  the  chorus.  “Come,”  said  tKe  chief  laconical¬ 
ly- 

“What — what’s  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  stammered  the 
surprised  and  terrified  youth.  “Shut  up!”  came  the  curt 
oi’der. 

They  stopped  and  one  produced  a  handkerchief  and 
blindfolded  the  victim.  Then  came  a  long  march,  and 
after  many  devious  turns  and  twists  a  door  was  unlocked. 
The  young  man  was  released  and  someone  turned  on  a 
light  so  he  surmised,  he  heard  a  metallic  click.  He  wafe 
still  blindfolded. 

“It  is  written  that  he  who  defies  the  laws  of  ‘Seven 
Oxes’  shall  die,”  gruffly  said  a  person. 

“Who  defied  any  of  your  cursed  laws,”  angrily  retorted 
the  boy. 

“Very  well,  die  you  must.” 

Four  pairs  of  strong  arms  grasped  the  boy  and  held 
him  firmly.  Horrors!  The  blood  thirsty  cutthroats  were 
"'oing  to  murder  him!  Yes,  he  felt  a  cold  thing  at  his 
throat — possibly  the  knife.  Slowly  they  drew  it  across  his 
throat,  and  then  a  warm  liquid  trickled  down  his  neck  and 
rlowly  crept  to  his  chest;  he  was  dying;  his  life’s  blood  was 
f'bbing  fast.  He  reeled;  grew  dizzy;  and  a  great  black 
\vave  engulfed  him  and  he  lost  consciousness. 

When  he  came  to,  he  was  in  a  room  surrounded  by 
^our  seniors,  and  he  gingerly  felt  of  his  Adam’s  apple. 
'iVhat!  It  was  unscarred,  intact!  How  came  it?  Then 
'■ne  of  the  seniors  said,  “Well,  you  have  been  through  your 
first  initiation.  We  drew  a  piece  of  ice  across  your  throat 
end  trickled  warm  water  down  your  neck.  You  did  not 
scream,  so  you  are  a  member  of  the  Ali  Kappa  Betta.” 

— Chester  Mclnerny. 


Are  all  teachers  bookworms? 

No,  for  geometry  teachers  might  be  angle  woi'ms. 
Freddie — My  uncle  has  a  wooden  leg. 

Jackie — That’s  nothing.  My  uncle  has  a  cedar  chest. 


THE  MIDNIGHT  INTRUDER 

Morning,  fresh  air,  cloudless  sky!  John  awoke  with 
a  start  wkh  the  remembrance  that  the  canoe  was  to  arrive 
today.  He  hustled  into  his  clothes,  ate  his  breakfast,  and 
was  running  toward  the  boat-house  within  a  few  minutes. 
He  shouted  for  “Mahogany,”  a  gentleman  of  sunburnt 
complexion,  a  boatman  by  profession. 

“Here  I  am,  John.  What  are  you  out  for  so  early  in 
the  morning?” 

“  Has  the  canoe  come  yet?” 

“Yes,  she  arrived  last  night.  You  can  go  on  your  trip 
now.  She’s  a  fine  boat.  Come  and  see  her.” 

John  stayed  with  Mahogany  for  half  an  hour  and  then 
went  to  find  his  chums. 

“Great  news,  boys!  Our  canoe  has  come!” 

“When  did  it  arrive?”  Jim  demanded,  adjusting  his 
cap  as  he  came  up,  and  immediately  falling  in  step  with 
the  other  eager  fellows. 

“Last  night,”  said  John.  “Now  we  can  go  camping  up 
at  Pine  Grove.” 

On  a  fine,  crispy  morning  of  the  following  week  they 
all  assembled  at  the  boat-house.  They  embarked,  and  all 
paddling  hard,  went  up  the  river  to  the  spot  where  they 
were  to  stay.  The  camp  equipment  was  there  when  they 
arrived,  for  it  had  been  sent  on  ahead.  They  set  to  work 
to  arrange  things  for  the  night.  Tents  were  put  up,  table 
and  chairs  were  made,  a  place  for  cooking  erected;  then 
they  sat  down  to  their  first  meal  in  camp. 

“I’ve  got  some  marshmallows,  let  us  toast  them,” 
said  Fred. 

Sitting  around  the  fire  they  ate  marshmallows  and 
related  experiences  until  ten  o’clock  when  they  all  went 
to  bed. 

John  was  suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  outside  of 
the  tent.  He  jumped  out  of  bed  and  went  to  the  doorway. 
A  black  form  near  the  boat  met  his  gaze. 

“Hey!  wake  up,  fellars,  somebody’s  at  our  boat!” 

“Get  a  move  on!” 

“Capture  him!” 

“Where  is  he  ?” 

“I  see  him;  right  there  in  that  shadow!” 

“See  it,  it  keeps  right  on  moving!” 

“Fetch  us  one  of  the  blazing  sticks.  He  thinks  he  can 
hide,  does  he.  We’ll  show  him.” 

“Hurry  along,  Jim,  that’s  the  kind  of  a  torch,  look 
at  her  blaze,  will  you?” 

The  eager  boys  began  to  push  in.  The  light  gave  a 
sudden  flash,  revealed  the  spot  that  had  up  to  now  been 
in  the  shadows. 

“Run,  boys!  Scatter!  it’s  an  old  red  cow.” 

A  wild  scene  folowed,  every  fellow  being  for  himself. 
With  lowered  horns  the  cow  went  charging  past  the  scat¬ 
tering  boys. 

“She’s  going  to  charge  our  tents!”  shrieked  Bill. 

“Head  her  off,  somebody!” 

There  came  a  crash. 

“There  goes  one  of  the  tents!”  cried  Jim. 

“Anyhow,  she’s  gone  away.  Let’s  see  what  damage 
she  did.”  i 
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Another  torch  was  pulled  from  the  fire.  A  hasty  in¬ 
vestigation  showed  that  no  harm  had  come  to  the  canoe. 
The  campers  started  to  work  to  put  up  the  tent  that  had 
been  knocked  over. 

The  next  day  about  three  o’clock  a  wagon  arrived  to 
“tote”  all  the  things  back  to  town  again.  As  tents  had 
been  taken  down,  and  all  camp  things  well  packed,  it  took 
but  a  short  time  to  load  up.  The  wagon  started,  the  boys 
gave  them  a  cheer  for  a  send-off,  then  took  their  places 
in  the  canoe  for  the  run  of  seven  miles  down  the  river, 
home. 


SAVING  THE  SHIP 

Gliding  slowly  from  her  berth  and  gradually  picking 
up  speed,  the  “Iowa,”  Black  Funnel  Liner,  pointed  her 
bow  toward  the  open  sea.  Nobody  knew  of  the  fire  that 
smouldered  in  bales  of  cotton,  far  down  in  her  deep  hold. 
Passengers  lined  the  ship’s  rails,  and  gazed  back  at  the 
busy  city  they  were  leaving  behind.  Some  waved  at  the 
people  in  small  boats,  that  danced  and  dipped  on  the  ruffled 
surface  of  the  harbor. 

Six  hours  later,  the  second  mate  while  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  smelt  smoke  outside  of  hold  No.  3.  Opening 
the  or  or  of  the  hold  he  was  driven  back  by  clouds  of  smoke 
and  the  smoldering  fiames  leaped  up.  The  next  minute 
hold  No.  3  was  a  raging  inferno.  The  cry  of  “Fire”  sound¬ 
ed  Ihrough  the  cabins  and  decks.  Passengers  grabbing 
Ihe^r  belongings  fled  to  the  boat  deck  under  the  supervision 
of  the  ship’s  officers. 

At  the  cry  of  “Fire,”  John  Crane,  fugitive  f»’om  jus¬ 
tice,  jumped  from  his  berth  to  the  floor  and  was  seen  on 
deck.  He  glanced  around  at  the  scurrying  passengers,  and 
then  slipped  by  the  officers  and  went  below  where  the  ship’s 
crew  were  gathered,  unable  to  get  anywhere  near  the 
burning  bales  of  cotton.  The  fire  pumps  were  out  of  com¬ 
mission  and  the  crew  could  not  think  of  any  other  way  to 
fight  the  fire. 

Crane,  seeing  that  something  had  to  be  done  and  done 
quickly,  dashed  toward  the  door  of  the  blazing  hold.  Feel¬ 
ing  his  way  among  the  cotton  he  suddenly  found  what  he 
was  looking  for.  He  gave  a  yank  and  then  he  turned  and 
fled  out  of  the  blazing  hold,  shutting  the  door  which  led 
into  the  hold  so  as  to  prevent  any  other  serious  hap¬ 
penings. 

Then  he  told  one  of  the  officers  that  he  had  opened  a 
valve  which  let  in  the  water  from  the  ocean  and  which 
would  close  automatically  as  soon  as  a  certain  amount  of 
water  had  entered  the  hold.  Already  the  men  could  hear 
a  hissing  sound  as  the  water  drowned  out  the  fire.  After 
a  while  the  hold  was  emptied  of  water. 

Crane  had  saved  the  ship,  he  was  a  hero,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  trusted  men  in  the  Black  Funnel  Line  Co. 

— D.  Newcomb. 


LINOTYPING  FOR  THE  DEAF 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  students  to  know  what  they  wish 
to  be  when  older.  If  they  do  not  make  up  their  minds 


while  attending  school,  they  will  most  likely  regret  it  in 
later  years.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  became  deaf  by  an 
accidental  blow  on  the  head,  related  the  following  story 
to  me: 

“For  lip-reading,  one  day  my  teacher  asked  this  ques¬ 
tion:  “Why  does  any  man  wish  to  be  President  of  the  United 
States?’  I  replied:  ‘Not  every  man  does.’  Well,  a  deaf 
person  can  never  hope  to  be  President,  but  there  are  many 
things  which  we  can  do  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  I  hope 
to  become  a  linotype  operator  when  I  finish  my  course  in 
high  school.  There  are  several  reasons  why  I  have  chosen 
the  linotype  trade  as  my  future  work. 

“The  linotype  is  a  great  invention  and  of  great  help 
to  printing.  It  is  wonderful  how  much  work  the  linotype 
turns  out.  Reading  matter  is  of  such  vast  importance  and 
this  huge  machine  does  a  great  part  in  giving  the  people  of 
our  land  the  reading  they  desire. 

“As  a  pupil  in  a  school  for  the  deaf,  I  have  studied 
linotyping  for  only  a  short  time.  I  can  hardly  wait  for 
the  time  to  arrive  when  I  can  be  a  linotype  operator  class¬ 
ed  as  an  expert.  Deafness  is  no  longer  a  handicap  for 
we  have  been  taught  to  read  lips.  I  hope  I  can  make 
many  friends.  It  will  be  a  real  pleasure  to  watch  the 
great  linotype  machine  work  as  if  it  had  human  life.” 

— Sidney  J.  Paine. 


There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  school  spirit 
exists  in  this  school.  The  two  meetings  held  in  the  hall 
to  organize  a  cheering  section  showed  that.  The  atten¬ 
dance  was  entirely  voluntary  and  a  large  number  attended. 
Now  that  we  can  be  sure  of  our  fellow  members  of  the 
school  cooperating,  much  use  could  be  made  of  it.  Mass 
meetings  held  at  intervals  arouse  school  spirit  and  enter¬ 
prising  individuals  could  finish  the  work.  There  is  con¬ 
siderable  promise  to  our  student-body  and  now  let  us  see 
what  we  can  do.  Real  results  should  begin  to  show  them¬ 
selves.  — Aldrich  Hutchins. 


A  Little  Nonsense  Now  and  Then  is  Relished  by  the 

Wisest  Students 


He:  Was  Robinson  Crusoe  an  acrobat? 

She:  No,  what  makes  you  think  so? 

He:  Because  the  book  says  that  after  his  day’s  work 
was  done  he  sat  down  on  his  chest. 


How  would  you  feel  if  you  could: 

Refuse  to  take  a  3.10  ? 

Give  a  3.10  to  the  teacher  for  not  allowing  you  to 
speak  in  class? 

Refuse  to  accept  an  examination  paper  with  a  mark 
below  “B”? 

Open  your  book  and  look  up  the  questions  you  don’t 
know  during  a  test? 

Refuse  to  do  a  history  out-line? 

Ans.:  I’d  want  to  go  to  school  forever. 


— IBl. 
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A  FLIER’S  EPITAPH 

Here  lie  the  remains 
Of  Timothy  Young 
He  took  up  flying 
Just  for  fun. 

Though  in  his  mind 
He  had  one  notion 
To  be  like  Lindy 
And  cross  the  ocean. 

He  knew  he  would  then 
Establish  a  name 
And  reap  a  fortune 
For  being  game. 

So  one  cold  gray  morn 
Far  across  the  main 
He  was  ready  to  flj’' 

In  his  aeroplane. 

Up  he  soared 
Into  the  sky, 

Like  a  bird 

Out  to  do  or  die. 

But  the  dreadful  thought 
Of  that  perilous  trip 
Into  his  mind 

At  that  moment  did  slip. 

His  nerves  trembled 

His  pulse  rate  was  high 
Then  with  a  big  crash 

His  plane  fell  from  the  sky. 

— Albert  Hakanson. 


WINTER  MORNINGS 

On  the  cold  and  chilly  mornings 
When  it’s  almost  two  below, 

And  the  clock  is  striking  seven 
And  you  hear  your  pa  say,  “Hello. 

Up  there,  get  up  for  school.” 

Don’t  you  wish  you  could  turn  over 
And  go  on  and  sleep  till  noon? 

You  have  that  awful  feeling 
That  you  cannot  move  at  all 
When  its  nice  and  warm  in  bed 
And  there’s  no  warmth  outside  at  all. 

— T.  E.  Caulfleld. 
If  our  Principal’s  principles 
Are  the  principal  principles 
Of  the  principal  Principals, 

Then  the  principal  principles 
Of  the  principal  Principals 
Are  our  Principal’s  principles. 

— K.  L.  Johnson. 


M  S 

A  REQUEST 

Please,  boys,  before  leaving  this  class  room. 
Will  you  kindly  exhibit  your  strength. 

By  grasping  the  hooks  with  vengenance. 

And  raise  those  large  windows  a  length. 

Now,  please,  boys,  don’t  forget  those  curtains. 
And  leave  them  to  blow  in  the  breeze. 

Always  raise  them  to  just  the  right  height. 

So  pupils  who  follow  will  study  with  ease. 
Thank  you,  boys,  for  your  grand  courtesy. 

Good  luck  to  you  and  Geometry. 

— Calvin  Pearsons. 

Hate  what  is  evil 
Do  what  is  right. 

Avoid  all  deceit 
Keep  honor  bright. 

Love  what  is  good 
Seek  what  is  best. 

— Esther  J.  Lynch. 


ALPHABET  OF  CLASSICS 

By  Edith  Hamilton 
A  is  for  all  of  us  in  English  ICS, 

Who  have  for  our  teacher,  one  of  the  best. 

B  is  for  Blake,  a  studious  lad 
C  is  for  Cardoza  who  knows  much  about  black  eyes. 
And  also  for  Miss  Burke  who’s  not  half  bad. 

And  also  for  Carroll  who  never  tell  lies. 

Then,  too,  there’s  Caulfleld,  our  born  cartoonist. 

And  Collins,  also,  who  can  never  be  missed. 

Next  comes  Crowley,  a  good  little  mate, 

And  after  him  Donovan  who’s  great  in  debate. 

E  is  for  Elliot  and  Erickson,  too. 

Both  of  these  boys  have  too  much  to  do. 

F  is  for  Flaherty  who  sure  can  keep  time. 

And  also  for  Fogelberg  with  manner  sublime. 

Foley  is  next  who’s  new  in  the  class. 

And  if  he  studies  he  surely  will  pass. 

G  is  for  Gray,  a  nice  little  boy. 

And  also  for  Miss  Gronquist  who  sure  is  a  joy. 

H  is  for  Haggerty  or  Jimmie  for  short. 

And  also  for  Hakanson,  who’ll  give  you  a  shock. 
Then  come  the  Misses  Hamilton  and  Hans, 

Who  are  a  couple  of  football  fans. 

Then  comes  Hardcastle  who  cannot  be  beat. 

After  him  Hartmann,  who  fences  so  neat. 

I  is  for  Ill  which  mustn’t  be. 

Or  the  inside  of  a  college  we  never  shall  see. 

Then  come  the  Johnsons  who  are  much  alike. 

Kelley  next  appears  on  our  list. 

And  after  him  Miss  Kropp,  a  dear  little  nfiss. 

Miss  Maloney  follows  with  her  cute  little  smile. 

Then  McLaughlin  whom  it  pays  not  to  rile. 
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N  is  for  Miss  Neville,  is  it  not? 

Then  comes  Olson  who  studies  a  lot. 

Pearsons  is  next,  a  Burlington  lad, 

After  him  Pecora  who  looks  always,  so  sad, 
Pineau,  also,  who  knows  much  of  a  store. 

And  then  Miss  Porter  who’s  refined  to  the  core. 
Preble  is  next  whom  we  wouldn’t  mar, 

Then  Q  is  for  quick  which  all  of  us  are. 

R  is  next  for  Right  which  we  all  might  be, 
Then  S  for  Miss  Shea,  who’s  sure  good  to  see. 
After  her  Miss  Stone  who’s  not  like  her  name. 
Then  Swift  who  surely  ought  to  have  fame. 

T  then  follows  for  Miss  Turgiss; 

She  surely  is  a  nice  little  miss. 

U  is  for  us,  who  don’t  know  a  thing, 

V  is  for  Victory  which  for  us  must  ring. 

W  is  for  Wheaton  and  little  Miss  Winn, 

Then  comes  X  for  xtras  which  are  truly  a  sin. 

Y  is  for  You  who  don’t  like  them  at  all. 

And  Z  is  the  last  on  this  16  roll  call. 


NEVER  SAY  I  CAN’T 

Never  say  I  can’t 
Always  I’ll  try 
Keep  on  struggling 
Never  say  die. 

Keep  on  fighting 

Doing  your  best 

Then  when  your  work  is  done 

That’s  the  time  for  rest. 

“Never  say  I  can’t 
Always  I’ll  try.” 

Was  the  motto  of  famous  men 
In  days  gone  by. 

- — Martin  McDonough. 


LITTLE  FRESHMAN 

Stupid  Little  Freshman 
Running  to  and  fro 
“Whither  Little  Freshman, 

Are  you  bound  to  go  ?” 

“I’m  looking  for  my  classroom; 

“I.’ve  lost  my  Latin  book; 

“I  cannot  hang  my  hat  up, 

“For  I  cannot  reach  the  hook.” 

“The  Seniors  are  so  awful  big, 
“They  scare  me  most  to  death, 
“The  Juniors!  Oh,  they  stare  so, 
“They  take  away  my  breath.” 

“I’m  most  afraid  of  Sophomores; 

“Oh  dear!  Somehow  or  other 
“It’s  such  an  awful  mixup, 

“I  want — I  want  my  Mother!” 


Of  all  the  busy  people 

We  are  the  busiest  that  you  see. 

We  are  poor  lowly  Seniors  trying  to  make  a  C. 


For  days  and  weeks  and  months  beside 
We  study  very  late. 

So  that  we  may  depart 
As  members  of  the  class  of  ’28. 

If  you  are  the  one 

Whose  lessons  are  not  done. 

If  you  are  the  one 

V/ho  in  class  must  have  some  fun. 

If  you  are  the  one 

Who  in  the.  corridors  must  play. 

Then,  you  are  the  one 

Who  must  return  at  3.10  each  day. 

And  so  spoke  the  orators  of  Room  16, 

As  fine  a  crowd  of  students 
As  this  school  has  ever  seen. 

Their  poise  is  the  finest  that  you  could  ever  dream, 
Washington,  Webster,  and  even  Henry  Clay 
If  alive,  would  have  to  say 
“We’d  better  watch  out  for  the  boys  of  to-day.” 


Mary  had  a  little  lamb. 

You’ve  heard  the  tale  before; 

But  have  you  heard  she  passed  her  plate 
And  had  a  little  more  ? 


Just  before  Tell  shot  the  apple 
Quoth  the  worm  within  it  hid, 
“Here’s  where  I  do  some  praying 
That  the  arrow  hits  the  kid.” 


Johnny  went  to  see  the  dentist 
A  picture  of  despair. 

But  came  back  soon  a’smiling — 
The  dentist  wasn’t  there. 


SUNSET 

The  world  grows  still  with  a  solemn  calm. 
The  sun  sinks  slowly  in  the  west; 

Each  insect  sings  its  evening  psalm; 

Softly  twittering,  the  birds  seek  rest. 

While  all  the  sky,  both  far  and  nigh. 

Is  bathed  in  a  softly  saddening  glow; 

And  the  wind,  with  a  long  and  painful  sigh. 
Departs  in  a  weeping  trail  of  Avoe. 

And  slowly  every  hill  and  vale 

The  sun  now  paints  with  heavenly  ray. 

Now  all  the  warming  light  is  frail. 

And  calmly  sinks  the  dying  day. 

The  pines  grow  dark,  the  beeches  stark. 

And  shadows  darken  all  the  east. 

The  stars  peep  out  and  the  moon — but  hark, 
The  wolves  are  joining  at  the  feast! 

With  strength  anew  the  wind  grows  rife. 

And  the  owl  from  yonder  lonely  pine 
Complains  of  a  dark  and  lonely  life. 

— Philip  Hartman. 
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NUTTING 

Said  Johnny  to  Tommy  on  a  brisk  fall  day, 

“Let’s  go  nutting  afar  away,” 

Said  Tommy  to  Johnny,  “I  will,  I  will. 

If  you  promise  my  nuts  not  to  spill!” 

So  into  the  house  they  went  for  a  pail 
But  all  their  efforts  were  bound  to  fail 
For  mother  happened  into  the  room 
And  handed  each  a  mop  and  a  broom. 

“But  we  want  to  go  nutting,”  they  both  protested, 
“And  we  want  to  go,  most  unmolested.” 

Then  mother  took  them  in  her  lap 
And  gave  each  one  a  mightly  slap. 

Then  with  mops  exceedingly  wet. 

And  faces  sad  and  sour. 

They  finished  their  work 
In  less  than  half  an  hour. 

Then  with  lunch  and  pails  and  two  broad  smiles. 
They  wandered  the  woods  for  a  couple  of  miles. 
And  when  the  noon  hour  canre  around 
They  were  eating  on  the  ground. 

Soon  they  saw  a  poor  little  rabbit, 

Johnny  dove  and  tried  to  grab  it; 

But  when  Johnny  landed  as  any  boy  does. 

The  rabbit  wasn’t  there  where  he  was. 

With  this  attempt  they  were  not  satisfied. 

They  wanted  that  rabbit  dead  or  alive,  * 

They  chased  the  animal  many  hours. 

Through  water  and  woods  and  thickets  and  flowers. 
When  the  dusk  began  to  fall, 

Johnny  and  Tommy  had  no  nuts  at  all; 

Then  their  direction  was  homeward  bent, 

And  their  whole  day  in  vain  was  spent. 


Through  the  dim  window  I  could  see 
As  though  it  were  fairyland, 

A  little  bird  in  an  apple  tree 
Eating  out  of  a  fairy’s  hand. 

The  tree  was  in  blossom,  all  pink  and  white. 
The  fairy  in  green  like  the  lawn. 

The  birds’  little  songs  so  cheery  and  bright 
Awoke  me  each  morning  at  dawn. 

Each  morning  at  dawn  I  think  of  the  One, 

Who  gave  all  these  beauties  to  me. 

The  One  who  makes  Loth  the  rain  and  the  sun, 
The  bird  and  the  apple  tree. 

— Lucy  Ainslie. 


THE  BEGGAR 


Around  a  curve  in  the  road  there  came 
A  shabby  man  with  a  crooked  cane, 

And  as  more  clearly  in  sight  he  drew. 

We  saw  his  clothes  covered  with  morning  dew. 
He  stopped  beside  the  path  to  the  house. 

And  hailed  us  with  a  poor  weak  shout. 


“Good  morning,  folks;  have  you  something  to  eat, 
“For  a  hungry  man  who  walks  the  streets?” 

“You  are  welcome  to  our  small  fare,” 

Roared  father  out  in  the  morning  air. 

And  after  the  meal  devoured  in  haste, 

A  brightened  look  shone  on  the  old  man’s  face. 
He  rose  and  in  slow  husky  tones. 

Thanked  us  and  left  for  parts  unknown, 

- — Lillian  D.  Stone  ’28 


FACULTY  NOTES 

We  are  all  interested  to  know  just  how  the  members 
of  the  faculty  passed  their  vacation.  The  following  will 
give  you  a  brief  idea: 

Miss  White  flivverd  to  Nova  Scotia,  the  land  of  her 
birth,  and  renewed  her  youth. 

Miss  Conant  made  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Miss  Hart  visited  Niagara  Falls. 

Miss  Bascom  went  across  and  visited  six  countries. 

Miss  Preston  had  charge  of  the  Beverly  Summer 
School  for  four  weeks. 

Miss  Burnap  took  two  courses  at  Boston  University. 

Miss  O’Connor  motored  to  Connecticut  on  a  short  trip, 
and  spent  the  rest  of  her  vacation  in  playground  work. 

Miss  Parker  went  on  a  camping  trip  to  Province  Lake, 
New  Hampshire. 

Miss  Hall  visited  in  Maine  and  the  Girls  Scout  camp 
at  Onset,  Mass. 

Miss  Burke  visited  at  Chocorua  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains. 

Miss  Salmon  enjoyed  a  trip  to  the  Cape. 

Miss  Herman  went  on  a  camping  trip  through  Canada, 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Ricker  worked  during  the  summer. 


A  Bargain  at  Any  Price 

Mother:  Willie,  you  may  choose  from  these  pants  on 
the  counter  the  pair  you  like  best. 

Willie:  Here’s  my  choice,  Ma.  See  the  card  attached 
to  them.  It  says,  these  pants  can’t  be  beaten. 


No  animals  Served 

Tnere  was  a  long  line  waiting  for  the  mail  in  a 
country  post  office  when  a  man  in  the  rear  shouted:  “Any 
mail  for  Mike  Howe?” 

“Nope,”  called  the  postmaster,  “no  mail  for  your  cow 
or  anybody  else’s.” 


All’s  Well 

Jones:  Sorry,  old  man,  that  my  hen  got  loose  and 
scratched  up  your  garden. 

Smith:  That’s  all  right.  My  dog  ate  your  hen! 
Jones:  Fine,  I  just  ran  over  your  dog! 


•  i 
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Captains:  Front  row,  left  to  right,  Lawrence  McKillop, 
Anthony  Hardcastle,  Thomas  Jones.  Back  row,  left  to 
right,  John  Levis,  Thomas  Caulfield,  Calvin  Piersons, 
Henry  Blake,  Dwight  Newcomb,  Kendall  Johnson,  major. 
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1928 

Miss  White,  “Why  didn’t  Mark  Twain  write  an  auto¬ 
biography  of  Robert  Browning?” 

The  only  student  that  would  answer  “Because  he  didn’t 
live  at  the  same  time.” 


A  student,  wishing  to  speak  to  a  teacher  early  one 
morning,  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  faculty  room.  His 
knock  was  not  heard,  so  he  knocked  again.  The  teacher 
opened  the  door  and  said,  “Oh,  please  excuse  me  for  not 
hearing  you,  I  was  wrapped  up  in  my  newspaper.” 


Miss  Bums  should  have  heard  the  quartette  singing 
“My  Wild  Irish  Rose”  in  16  the  other  day  and  all  her 
troubles  to  find  good  singers  would  be  over. 


Who  is  the  person  that  thinks  he  is  a  shoe  clerk  for 
ladies  only? 

Do  you  know  Eliott’s  views  about  bobbed  hair  being 
better  than  no  hair  ?  If  you  don’t,  ask  him. 

Who  has  not  gone  to  the  board  in  Room  14  and  tried 
to  prove  a  theorem  never  studied  ? 

Leo  Donovan  offers  a  few  suggestions  for  improving 
Woburn  High: 

1.  Do  away  with  all  classes  but  the  Seniors. 

2.  Begin  classes  at  10  a.  m.  and  close  them  at  noon. 

3.  Eliminate  geometry,  algebra,  Latin  and  French 
from  the  schedule. 

4.  Have  more  and  longer  fire  drills. 

5.  Have  five  periods  of  drill  every  week. 

6.  Have  bigger  and  better  hot-dogs  at  the  lunch 
counters. 

7.  Have  silver  spoons  for  the  ice  cream^ — they  have  a 
greater  value  in  “hock”  than  wooden  ones. 


Question  and  answer  on  English  exam,  paper: 

Define  and  place  in  a  sentence,  anachronism. 
Anachronism — A  state  of  anarchy.  Russia  is  full 


of  anachronisms. 


A  joke  a  day  keeps  the  blues  away.  Come  on. 
Seniors,  send  in  your  jokes. 


Louis  Pecora,  vainly  trying  to  quote  Webster,  “These 
governments  are  like  ships  on  the  sea  driven  by  different 
winds  and  supported  by  currents  that  will  hold  up  any¬ 
thing  that  will  not  sink.” 


Your  class  editor  cannot  be  in  every  class,  so  help 
him  out  by  sending  in  the  happenings  of  your  class. 


Room  16  was  the  sponsor  of  the  move  to  buy  a  school 
banner,  and  the  first  room  to  subscribe  100  percent.  It 
was  the  first  room  to  have  a  hundred  percent  in  buying 
season  tickets. 

What  one  room  can  do,  every  room  can  do.  Wake  up, 
home  rooms! 


From  the  English  Class  IC: 

Pupil  to  teacher:  I  didn’t  do  my  lesson  last  night  be¬ 
cause  papa  didn’t  have  time. 

Taken  from  a  student’s  paper: 

How  does  a  cat  catch  a  sparrow? 

He  goes  up  the  tree  and  waits  for  the  bird  to  come. 


JUNIORS 

Jolly  Juniors,  so  they  call  us 
I  don’t  see  why  under  the  sun 
We  don’t  have  time  for  laughter 
With  all  that  homework  to  be  done. 

Latin,  French,  and  History,  too. 

Seems  as  if  we’ll  never  get  thro’. 

But  we  won’t  mind,  we’ll  just  heave  a  sigh, 
’Cause  we’ll  be  Seniors  bye  and  bye. 

— Emma  E.  Fowlkes. 
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JUNIOR  CLASS  NOTES— 1929 

On  September  ’29,  Room  20  organized  with  Frank 
Kean,  president;  Raymond  Carter,  vice  president;  Ruth 
Jaquith,  secretary.  Room  20  subscrioed  one  hundred  per 
cent  for  the  school  banner.  A  committee  of  five  to  look 
after  the  home  room  notes  is  appointed  every  week. 
The  appointments  are  made  in  alphabetical  order  so  that 
each  one  may  have  a  chance.  Room  20  is  trying  and  is 
going  to  keep  on  trying  to  see  if  they  can  not  keep  the 
home  room  notes  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  present 
Room  16  kept  them  last  year.  Room  20  thanks  Room  16 
for  its  wishes  for  success  and  will  try  to  uphold  the  good 
name  of  Room  20  which  was  left  us  last  June. 


CLASS  1929 

The  pupils  of  Algebra  IIC  are  wondering  how  Kirk  and 
Miss  Kean  are  coming  along  with  their  “Sign  First, 
Please.” 

What  would  happen  if  Bailey  really  did  throw 
Kroepsch  out  of  Room  20’s  window  as  he  tried. 

The  pupils  of  Miss  Gilmour  have  the  opinion  tliat 
^maybe  she  is  some  relation  of  Poor  Richard.  She  has 
so  many  sayings,  slogans,  and  poems. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES 

One  of  the  many  things  a  freshman  has  ti  contend 
with  is  the  darkness.  He  starts  from  school  \sith  a  brave 
heart  chattering  gaily  with  his  chum;  soon  the  way  di¬ 
vides  and  he  walks  down  a  long  dark  street  gripping  hi.' 
books.  Startled  by  the  noises  of  the  night  he  gradually 
quickens  his  steps,  until  as  he  rounds  the  corner  of  his 

I 

street  he  is  running  at  full  speed.  In  a  moment  he  reaches 
his  house  and  bursts  in  the  door  glad  that  he  is  home 
safely  once  again. 

The  freshmen  have  started  their  four  years  of  high 
school  by  having  all  the  home-rooms  organized. 

Room  11  has  chosen  the  following  home-room  officers; 

President:  Miriam  Billauer. 

Vice-President:  Paul  Flaherty. 

Secretary:  Rose  Best. 

Room  13  is  represented  by: 

President:  Everett  Cote 

Vice-President:  Margaret  Brehaut. 

Secretary:  Frank  French. 

Room  16's  election  results: 

President:  Edward  Canney. 

Vice-President:  Joseph  Callahan. 

Secretary:  Marguerite  Bane. 

The  officers  of  Room  17  are: 

President:  Eric  Johnson. 

Vice-President:  Gudrun  Hetzel. 

Secretary:  Ruth  Hanson. 

Room  18  has  chosen  for  the  freshman  year: 

President:  Irene  Scott. 

Vice-President:  Marion  Foster. 

Secretai’y:  Arlene  Cummings. 

The  members  of  Room  19  who  have  been  chosen 


President:  Wallace  Tarte. 

Vice-President:  Anna  Sarafin. 

Secretary:  Muriel  Quinn. 

The  freshmen  would  like  to  remind  the  upper  class¬ 
men  that,  though  far  distant  it  may  seem,  they  were  once 
freshmen.  (Please  take  this  hint.) 

A  girl  at  her  first  football  game,  heard  the  remark, 
B  “That  is  the  end  of  the  first  quarter.” 

“Oh,  how  many  quarters  are  there?”  came  back  the 
:iuestion.  —Miriam  Johnson. 


FRESHMAN  NOTES 

The  Activities  of  Room  13  P.  M. 

The  members  of  room  13  in  the  afternoon  are  helping 
to  keep  the  room  tidy  by  appointing  the  following  com¬ 
mittees  each  week.  Board  committee  to  clean  the  boards, 
floor  committee  to  pick  up  paper  on  the  floor,  and  the 
window  committee  to  keep  the  room  aired. 

One  of  our  freshmen  assemblies  was  in  charge  of 
Room  13.  We  carried  out  the  following  program:  Bible 
reading  by  Herbert  Colpus;  selection  by  Robert  Adams, 
playing  the  flexophone;  selection  by  a  trio,  John  McCauley, 
Rose  Best  and  Miriam  Billauer. 

One  afternoon,  during  the  opening  exercises,  Helen 
Porter  gave  a  short  talk  on  what  Freshmen  should  do  for 
the  Reflector. 

Our  room  motto  is  Festina  Lente. 

— Herbert  Colpus. 

Reporter  of  Room  13 


Freshman  Note 

Extract  from  student’s  Engfish  paper.. 

“When  we  reached  Woburn  we  found  some  of  our 
fathers  waiting  for  us.”  We’d  like  to  know  where  the 
rest  of  our  fathers  were. 


Senior’s  Lament 
I  am  a  student  at  dear  old  Woburn, 

Four  years  I’ve  stayed  with  you. 

But  what  makes  me  sad  is  after  the  good  times  I’ve  had, 
I  must  leave  you  forever,  and  become  one  of  the  Grads. 


•Little  bits  of  Latin, 

That  he  does  not  hear; 

Little  bits  of  Geometry, 

That  enter  not  his  ear; 

Makes  a  mighty  foolish  Senior 
Return  for  another  year. 


Miss  White’s  English  classes  have  had  some  fine 
debates  in  which  every  one  took  part. 


Sleep  in  Peace 

Teacher:  When  you  have  finished  your  speech  bow 
g’racefully  and  tip-toe  out  of  the  room. 

Student:  Why  on  tip-toe? 

Teacher :  So  as  not  to  wake  the  audience, 
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CROSS  COUNTRY 

At  a  meeting  held  early  in  the  season  Captain  Hard- 
castle  resigned  and  was  replaced  by  Bernard  Scott.  Capt. 
Scott  ordered  the  first  practice  immediately.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Monday  a  large  group  reported  and  were  given  in¬ 
structions. 

The  first  meet  was  at  Wakefield  on  October  8  between 
the  halves  of  the  football  game.  Woburn  had  a  double 
victory  day  because  the  harriers  won  as  well  as  the  football 
players.  Scott  was  a  close  second  in  the  race  and  placed 
first  Woburn  man.  He  was  followed  by  Roche  and  Perno- 
kas,  two  veterans.  McKillop  and  Miller  completed  Wo¬ 
burn’s  score  and  were  followed  by  Brady,  Ralph  and 
Narkiewich  who  are  all  new  men  to  the  team. 

Practice  was  held  every  afternoon  at  Library  Field 
until  the  Arlington  meet.  Arlington  proved  too  fast  for 
Woburn  and  defeated  them  easily.  Coach  “Doc”  McCarthy 
of  Arlington  trained  his  men  to  run  as  well  as  semi-pro¬ 
fessionals.  His  team  showed  the  results  of  his  training 
by  getting  a  perfect  score  on  Woburn. 

The  next  meet  was  with  Cambridge  Latin  who  also 
defeated  Woburn  but  by  a  close  score.  Hardcastle  return¬ 
ed  and  was  a  welcome  member.  Woburn  led  for  the  first 
mile  with  Scott,  Hardcastle,  Roche  and  Pernokas  leading. 
Cambridge  soon  came  abreast  of  them  and  stayed  with 
them  the  next  mile  and  a  half.  Scott  led  into  the  field, 
but  was  soon  overtaken.  He  spurted  but  could  only  get 
second  place.  Roche,  Hardcastle  and  Pernokas  were  close 
but  Cambridge  got  her  five  men  in  first.  McKillop  and 
Miller  placed  fifth  and  sixth  for  Woburn.  Narkiewich, 
Ralph  and  Brennan  are  showing  good  work  and  should 
prove  to  be  good  for  next  year’s  team. 

The  Woburn  harriers  journeyed  to  St.  John’s  Prep, 
with  a  firm  determination  to  win.  The  team  was  most 
successful  on  its  fourth  race.  Captain  Scott  and  Billy 
Roche  tied  for  first  place  with  Hardcastle  a  close  second. 
The  course  was  an  extra  long  one,  being  three  and  three- 
quarters  miles  long.  Woburn  took  an  early  lead  and  held 
it  during  the  race.  The  time  record  for  the  course  was 
broken  by  Scott  and  Roche  by  28  seconds,  Hardcastle  also 
came  within  the  record.  Pernokas  and  Miller  finished  in 
Woburn’s  score,  placing  5th  and  7th  respectively.  The 
runners  were  closely  followed  by  Ralph,  Narkiewich  and 
McKillop  who  are  trying  hard  to  earn  their  letters.  The 
score  was  18-42. 

The  next  meet  was  at  Cambridge  at  the  Harvard  In¬ 
terscholastics  where  the  boys  made  a  good  impression. 
There  were  nearly  15  schools  entered  and  Woburn  was 


fortunate  to  place  fifth.  The  team  was  put  against  other 
teams  who  had  been  coached  for  the  event.  Hardcastle 
was  the  first  Woburn  man  followed  by  Roche  placing  16th 
and  25th  respectively.  Captain  Scott  had  an  off  day  and 
was  not  running  true  to  form.  Miller  placed  fourth  and 
Narkiewich  placed  fifth.  Pernokas  hurt  his  foot  during 
the  first  mile  but  continued.  The  team  should  be  praised 
on  their  wonderful  work  in  all  its  races  whether  it  wins  oi 
loses.  — Lawrence  McKillop. 

Athletic  Editor. 


FOOTBALL 

On  October  1,  Woburn  played  its  first  game  of  the 
season.  The  squad  journeyeu  to  Peabody  where  it  showed 
wonderful  defense  ability  against  tne  strong  opponents. 
The  final  score  was  12-0  in  Peabody's  favor.  The  team 
snould  be  commended  on  its  brave  attempts  to  score 
against  its  rivals.  Although  they  had  little  practice  they 
pmyed  weil  under  the  unfortunate  conditions. 

'the  boys  displayed  their  fighting  spirit  and  aggres¬ 
siveness  by  their  repeated  efforts  to  secure  points.  Pea¬ 
body,  which  is  a  much  larger  city,  can  aiford  to  give  its 
athletes  better  training  facilities  and  tins  gave  them  a 
handicap  over  Woburn.  Our  boys  gave  their  best  and 
were  aeieated.  'ihe  best  is  all  we  want  and  victory  is 
ours  if  we  get  it. 

Woburn  High’s  next  game  was  at  Wakefield  where 
they  gamed  a  decided  victory  and  redeemed  their  previous 
defeat.  Wakefield  had  a  light  team  with  a  few  big  boys. 
The  orange  and  black  squad  employed  her  trick  plays  witn 
exceptional  accuracy.  The  whole  team  worked  with  dete..- 
mination  and  grit  which  developed  into  a  ciocklike  precisioi, 
in  all  the  plays. 

Captain  Altavesta  and  Ames  vvere  very  successful  in 
breaking  up  the  opponents’  plays.  Donahue  and  MacDon¬ 
ald  featured  in  end  runs  while  Fowler,  Parsons  and  Dick¬ 
inson  retained  their  tackling  reputations. 

Coach  Donovan  was  pleased  with  the  results  obtained 
and  put  in  several  subs  in  the  last  quarter.  However, 
they  did  not  prove  to  be  running  true  to  form  and  he  let 
the  veterans  return.  They  carried  the  ball  down  the  field 
to  victory.  The  final  score  was  24-0. 

The  third  game  of  the  season  was  a  league  game  with 
Arlington  which  did  not  result  in  such  favorable  returns 
as  did  the  Wakefield  game.  The  Arlington  team  was  a 
heavier  one  than  Woburn’s,  which  may  account  for  the 
downfall  of  the  Woburn  squad.  The  game  was  a  home 
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game  but  due  to  the  abundant  rainfall  the  High  School  field 
was  flooded. 

Rather  than  postpone  it,  the  game  was  held  on  Man¬ 
chester  Field,  Winchester.  A  large  crowd  attended  and 
many  joined  in  the  cheering.  Winchester  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  see  both  of  her  rivals  in  action.  The  Woburn 
team  did  not  play  well  and  lost  points  on  her  errors. 
Arlington  with  her  heavy  line  broke  through  and  inter¬ 
cepted  Woburn’s  plays. 

The  ball  was  near  Woburn’s  35-yard  line  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  game. 

Woburn  could  not  stand  the  attacks  and  for  the  second 
time  was  defeated  by  a  wide  margin,  the  score  being  33-0. 

On  October  29  many  fans  of  Woburn  and  Winchester 
witnessed  the  much  talked  of  game  between  Woburn  and 
Winchester.  Both  teams  had  been  grilled  for  several  days 
to  outplay  each  other.  Winchester  was  the  favored  team 
but  the  Woburn  aggregation  went  to  Manchester  Field 
with  confidence  in  a  victorious  result. 

Winchester  proved  to  be  superior,  however,  as  the 
game  ended  with  the  score  of  18-0.  Our  team  was  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  receiving  several  penalties  which  lessened  our 
gains.  During  the  first  half  the  team  fought  vigorously 
but  seemed  to  lack  pep  in  the  final  half. 

Coach  Donovan  replaced  his  backfield  with  the  back- 
field  of  the  second  team  who  made  lengthy  gains,  but  it  was 
too  late  to  score.  The  band  and  cheering  section  provided 
plenty  of  action  during  the  halves.  Although  another  de¬ 
feat  was  added  the  squad  will  continue  with  their  spirited 
efforts.  — Lawrence  McKillop. 

Athletic  Editor. 


EXCHANGES 

EXCHANGE  NOTES 

The  exchange  department  is  not  very  extensive  in  this 
first  issue  of  the  “Reflector”  as  most  schools  have  not  yet 
published  their  fall  number.  We  want  a  long  column  of 
exchanges  for  this  department  in  the  next  issue  and  the 
suggestions  of  the  students  will  help  in  making  this  so. 

If  you  know  of  a  high  schc^pl,  having  a  magazine, 
which  you  think  would  like  to  exchange  with  us,  speak  to 


the  exchange  editor  and  she  will  be  glad  to  send  them  a 
copy  of  our  “Reflector.” 

If  you  have  not  already  done  your  part  by  writing 
something  for  your  school  paper,  is  it  too  much  to  ask 
of  you  to  send  in  the  name  of  a  paper  you  would  like  to 
have  on  our  exchange  list  ? 


AS  WE  SEE  OTHERS 

“The  Clarion,”  Arlington  High  School — ^A  fine  assort¬ 
ment  of  clever,  original  material.  An  excellent  cover  de¬ 
sign  and  poetry  department. 

“The  Arsenal  Cannon,”  Indianapolis,  Indiana — Short 
snappy  write  -ups  constitute  this  weekly  paper. 

“The  Tabor  Bulletin,”  Tabor  Academy,  Marion,  Mass. 
— A  very  dignified  and  finished  collection  of  literature. 

“The  Noddler,”  Easton  Boston  High  School — An  exten¬ 
sive  collection  of  original  material.  It  would  be  well  if 
the  poetry  were  kept  in  a  separate  department. 

“Thompson’s  Island  Beacon,”  Farm  and  Trade  School, 
Boston,  Mass. — A  small  paper.  The  personal  experiences 
add  much. 

“The  Pilgrim,”  Plymouth  High  School — The  foreign 
department  is  of  especial  interest.  A  few  more  stories 
would  complete  a  well  arranged  paper. 


Examinations  we  might  all  pass 

1.  When  was  the  War  of  1812  ? 

2.  In  round  numbers  what  was  the  duration  of  the 
“Hundred  Years’  War”? 

3.  Who  wrote  Macauley’s  “History  of  England”? 

4.  In  what  season  of  the  year  did  Washington  spend 
the  winter  at  Valley  Forge? 

5.  What  countries  took  part  in  the  Spanish-American 
War  ? 

6.  What  was  Napoleon  Bonaparte’s  first  name? 

7.  Who  was  the  author  of  Burke’s  Speech  on  Concilia¬ 
tion  ? 

8.  What  government  office  does  President  Coolidge 
hold  ? 


—“The  Noddler.” 
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Do  you  ever  stop  to  think  about  your  education  as 
being  very  important?  In  olden  times  a  high  school  and 
college  education  was  a  rare  privilege.  To-day  nearly 
every  person  you  meet  has  a  good  education.  Now,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  high  position,  you  too,  must  have  a  wide 
knwledge.  Many  of  our  own  High  School  students  are 
striving  to  reach  “the  top  of  the  ladder,”  and  to  do  so  they 
are  working  hard  for  it  now,  while  they  have  a  chance,  and 
later  they  can  see  far  ahead  of  the  ones  who  neglected  to 
strive  for  a  good  education.  The  following  are  some  good 
examples: 

Class  of  ’19 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  Bernard,  both  graduates  of  this 
High  School,  are  residing  at  Tilton,  New  Hampshire,  where 
Mr.  Bernard  is  teaching.  Mrs.  Kenneth  Bernard  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Goodyear  School  of  Montvale  and  was  for¬ 
merly  known  as  Miss  Dorothy  Graham. 

Class  of  ’25 

Everett  J.  Davis  and  .-John  J.  Seminatore  are  em¬ 
ployed  as  bookkeepers  at  the  Metropolitan  Ice  Company 
and  are  also  attendants  of  the  Bentley  School  of  Account¬ 
ing  and  Finance. 

Alice  V.  Lannen  is  attending  school  at  Bryant  &  Strat¬ 
ton  Commercial  School,  Boston. 

Class  of  ’26 

Marion  L.  Judge  is  working  in  the  office  of  Posner’s  in 
Boston. 

Rose  Mahoney  is  working  in  the  Tanners’  National 
Bank  of  Woburn. 

Class  of  ’27 

Eleanor  K.  Arnold  is  taking  a  secretarial  course  at 
Burdett’s  and  we  all  hope  she  will  reach  her  goal,  in  fact 
we  know  she  will. 

Maud  M.  Cadwell  is  at  Jordan’s  Hospital  in  Plymouth, 
Mass.  She  is  obtaining  a  hospital  training.  Three  cheers 
for  the  nurse-to-be. 

Maud  E.  Barrett,  Margaret  I.  Parker,  Dorothy  B. 
Provest,  Dorothy  E.  Chase  and  Esther  McGovern  are  all 
attending  school  at  Burdett’s. 

Marceline  C.  Buckley  and  Gladys  G.  Cederberg  are 
working  at  A.  A.  Adams  Co.  trying  their  skill  as  sales¬ 


ladies. 

Aura  M.  Beattie  is  working  in  the  office  in  the  High 
School.  She  couldn’t  think  of  leaving.  Isn’t  that  a  good 
spirit  ? 

We  also  have  Edith  M.  Walsh  back  again  taking  a 
post-graduate  course. 

Rose  E.  Collucci  is  working  in  the  office  of  the  Merri- 
mac  Chemical  Company,  and  Dora  A.  Yates  is  working  in 
the  office  at  the  Woburn  Gas  Company. 

Lois  E.  Nutter  is  at  Framingham  Normal  and  we  all 
know  she  will  reach  “the  top  of  the  ladder.” 

William  F.  Dunnigan  and  Edson  L.  Kimball  are  work¬ 
ing  at  the  Tanners’  National  Bank.  We  hope  they  will 
become  great  bankers. 

Marietta  E.  Lynch  is  working  at  the  Boston  Tubercu¬ 
losis  Association. 

Cecelia  Mulrenan  is  doing  bookkeeping  for  Mr.  Lynch 
of  Medford. 

Woburn  High  School  is  represented  this  year  at  the 
Bryant  &  Stratton  Commercial  School,  Boston,  by  Thomas 
E.  Dwyer  and  Marion  E.  Smith. 

— Stella  M.  Davis. 


THE  SOCIAL  CLUB 

The  Social  Club  held  a  most  interesting  meeting  on 
Monday,  Nov.  7.  The  program  consisted  of  two  piano  ' 
solos,  a  playlet,  two  vocal  solos,  all  of  which  were  very  fine. 
But  the  most  important  feature  on  the  program  was  a 
very  instructive  fire  demonstration  by  our  own  chemistry 
teacher,  Mr.  Ricker.  Mr.  Ricker  showed  us  various  wajj's 
by  which  a  fire  might  be  started.  We  are  now  very  careful 
in  handling  clear  water,  because,  he,  would  you  believe  it, 
actually  started  a  fire  by  applying  a  substance  to  plain 
water,  proving  beforehand  that  there  was  no  deception  by 
drinking  some  of  the  same  water  used.  He  also  gave  us 
some  very  valuable  suggestions  how  easily  and  quickly 
to  extinguish  a  fire. 

The  club  greatly  appreciates  the  interest  and  gener¬ 
osity  of  Mr.  Ricker  in  giving  us  his  valuable  time  in  his 
demonstration  so  beneficial.  We  thank  him  for  his  kind¬ 
ness,  and  hope  he  will  be  with  us  at  many  more  of  our 
meetings. 
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Overcoats 


YOUNG  MEN’S 
OVERCOATS 
$25.00  to  $45. 00 


Hammond  &  Son  Co. 

liOading  Clothiers 

Lyceum  Hall  Building  Woburn 


FOR  EVERYTHING  IN  THE  PLUMBING,  • 
HEATING  AND  ELECTRICAL  LINE 
COME  TO  THE 

Plumbing  and  Electrical  Store 

12  MONTVALE  AVENUE  WOBURN,  MASS. 


W.  G.  STRETTON 

Established  31  Years.  Telephone  WOBurn  0022 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible 
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SELECT  YOUR 

CHRISTMAS  GREETING  CARDS 
EARLY  AT 

Smithes 
Art  Store 


445  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

Telephone  0672-M 


Assorted  Chocolates 

IN  Boxes 


TOWN  TALK . 

. 49c 

JONTELL  . 

.  60c 

MARY  ALISS . 

. 70c 

MINETTE  . 

. $1.00 

Also  Home  Made  Candies  Fresh 
Every  WEEK 


McLaughlin  &  Dennison 


The  Rexal  Store 


EAMES  AND  CARTER 


Coal,  Coke  and  Wood 


337  MAIN  STREET 

WOBURN 

XENAKIS  BROS. 

CHAS.  COLLAZZO 

First  class  shoe  repairing.  We  use  the 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF  SHOES 

finest  of  leather.  Ladies  and  Gents  clothes 

For  the  whole  family 

pressed,  we  can  also  make  your  old  hat  nev/. 

357  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

Telephone  363-M 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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387  MAIN  STREET 


W.  L.  FISHER 

Baker 

TELEPHONE  WOBURN  0153-M 


WOBURN,  MASS. 


Compliments  of 


The 

Central 

Hardware 

Company 


“Say  It  With  Flowers” 


Aylward 
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MAIN  STREET 


WOBURN 


7  WALNUT  STREET 


WOBURN 
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- - LEARN - 

Learn  from  Books  and  Teachers 
Le  trn  from  Experience. 

Learn  while  young  and  never  stop 
I  learning.  .  .  No  man  ever  yet  lived  who 
had  learned  it  all. 

Let  us  help  you  learn  to  utilize  the 
saving  of  time  and  money,  the  friend¬ 
ly  spirit  and  curteous  service  which  is 

I  “THE  BERKELEY’^ 

BURKELEY  TEXTILE  CO. 

439  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

I  Yard  Goods,  Excella  Patterns,  Furnishings 


Compliments  of 

Moore  &  Parker 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


Compliments  of 

Buckman’s 
Shoe  Store 

W.  H.  Cotton,  proprietor 


383  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


Compliments  of 
A  FRIEND 


Van  Tassel  &  Quigley 

470  MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 


Patronize  our  Advertisers.  They  have  made  this  paper  possible. 
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W.  T.  BURNES 

Compliments  of 

s  ’ 

The 

Complete  House 

1 

Boston 

Furnishers  ' 

Store 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

DRY  GOODS 

Established  1890 

MAIN  STREET  WOBURN 

.  -  ■  4- 

GAS  is  the  logical  and 
most  economical  method 
of  heating  water. 


Ask  us  to  prove  it. 


S 


Wobum  Gas  Light  Co. 


N ORTHEASTERN 

University 


DAY  DIVISION 

THE 

SCHOOL  OF  ENGINEERING 

In  co-operation  with  engineering 
firois,  offers  four  year  curricu- 
lums  leading  to  the  Bachelor’s 
degree  in  the  following  branches 
of  engineering; 

Civil  Engineering 

Electrical  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering 

Industrial  Engineering 

Mechanical  Engineering 


The  Co-operative  Plan  of  training  enables  the  student  to  combine 
theory  with  practice  and  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  earn  his  tuition  and 
a  part  of  his  other  school  expenses. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

ADMINISTRATION 

Co-operating  with  business  firms, 
offers  four  year  collegiate  courses 
leading  to  the  Bachelor’s  degree 
of 

Business  Administration 
in 

Business  Management 
or  in 

Accounting  &  Finance 


For  catalog  or  any  farther  information  write  to 
NORTHEASTERN  UNIVERSITY 


MILTON  J.  SCHLAGENHAUP,  Director  of  Admissions 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


